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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  IN  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO. 


It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  Plato’s  whole  theory  of  the  Ideal 
State  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  human  society  is  ‘natural’  {(bvcreL). 
As  against  the  antisocial  doctrines  of  certain  sophists,  this  proposition  means, 
in  the  first  place,  a denial  of  the  view  that  society  originated  in  a primitive 
^contract^^But  Plato  does  not  merely  reject  this  false  opinion  ; he  also  sets 
up  an  alternative  doctrine  that  the  state  is  natural\in  the  sense  that  a hiiinan 
society  constructed  on  ideal  lines-  would  be  one  that  should  reflect  the  structure 
of  man’s  soul,  and  give  full  play  to  the  legitimate  functions  of  every  part  of 
his  nature.  \\^Accordingly,  it  is  vital  to  his  purpose  in  the  Republic  to  show  that 
the  division  of  the  Ideal  State  into  three  classes — Gucudians,  Auxiii'irie'-'^ 
Producers — corresponds  to  the  division  of  the  soul  into  three  ’'pans’  {u-ifn}), 
‘kinds’  (ysr?;)  or  ‘forms’  (efS??) — the  Redective,  Spirited,  and  Appetitive.\ 

✓ Thi^  correspondence  between  the  ideal  social  structure  aiid  the  tripsrlito 
( psychology  of  Plato  is  obvious,  and  farniliar.  The  question  1 wish  to  reopen 
is  this  : Is  the  social  structure  deduced  from  the  p3\chology,  or  the  _ sychology 
from  the  social  structure  ? What  I hope  to  show  is  that,  whereas  it  is 
commonly  asserted,  or  taken  for  granted,  that  Jdato  arrived  hrst  at  the  triple 
division  of  the  soul,  and  then  built  up  his  State  in  three  corresponding  stages, 
it  is  more  probable  that  be  began  with  the  social  structure,  and  then,  being 
convinced  that  the  microcosm  of  the  soul  must  be  rejected  on  a large  scale 
in  the  ‘natural’  State,  adaptr,.!  his  tripartite  ps\ chology  to  the  framework  of 
society. 

The  current  view  is  clearly  stated  by  hlr.  E.  Barker,-  who  remaiks  that 
‘in  constructing  the  State  from  which  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  Plato  presupposes  a certain  Vmount  of  psychology  in  advance  . . . 
The  State  being  a product  of  the  human  soul,  its  construction  proceeds  along 
lines  sur:ges*:ed  by  a conception  of  the  human  soul  as  a threefold  thing.’  After 
euuincraling  {ho  larec  parts  of  the  soul,  Mr.  Barker  goes  on:  * In  the  light 
of  this  threefold  division  wc  may  expect  to  hnd,  and  w'e  do  find,  two  features 
in  Plato’s  pclitic-al  construction.  The  State  which  he  constructs  will  grow 
under  his  hands  in  three  stages:  the  constructed  State  will  be  marked  by  the 

- Iq  his  useful  book,  77;^  Pdciic.u  of 

FUito  and  Aristjllc,  London,  1906,  p.  103. 
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presence  of  three  classes  or  functions.  But  the  growth  of  the  State  will  not 
be  determined  on  historical  lines  : there  will  be  no  attempt,  such  as  is  made 
in  the  Laws,  to  show  the  natural  steps  by  which  the  State  has  developed.  On 
the  contrary,  Plato  proceeds  by  a psychological  method  in  the  Republic.  He 
takes  each  of  the  three  elements  of  the  human  mind,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  and  proceeding  to  the  highest,  and  shows  how  each  of  these  in  its  turfi 
contributes  its  quota  to  the  creation  of  the  State. 

This  is  a true  and  satisfactory  description  of  the  course  of  argument  in 
the  Republic ; it  is  certain  that  the  psychological  doctrine  of  Book  IV  is 
presupposed  from  the  outset  in  Book  II.  But  when  it  has  been  admitted  that 
Plato  had  worked  out  the  correspondence  betw’een  the  State  and  the  soul 
before  he  began  to  write  this  part  of  the  Republic,  the  question  I have  raised 
is  still  open  ; which  of  the  two  theories — the  psychological  and  the  social — 
was  derived  from  the  other.  Probably  because  the  old  view  was  that  the 
Phaednis,  which  contains  the  tripartite  psychology,  was  an  earlier  work  than 
the  Republic,  it  seems  to  be  still  universally  assumed  that  the  psychology  came 
first,  and  presumably  w'as  arrived  at  by  direct  introspective  analysis.  Now 
that  the  Phiedr-us  is  held  to  be  later  than  the  Republic,  it  is  time  that  this 
assumption  were  called  in  question.'^ 

I.  The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues. 


Our  problem  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  four  Cardinal 
which,  according  to  Plato,  are  to  be  found  on  a large  scale  in  the 
on  a small  scale  in  the  individual  soul.  Every  reader  ot  the 


i irtucs, 

State,  and 

• v'f.  ,A'iieo  -.0  II,  p.  904  : Die 

Ur;Li;i.icliclduiL£;  der  Still 40  eiid  dio  uabedingte 
t.aitercrdnunp  dor  niederein  untsr  die  liiibereii 
daher  schan  durch  idato’s  pclitiscbe  An- 
sic]l^  : !^efordcrt.  Zugleich  boten  aber  diese 
i'.-  stir.nnungen  weiter  den  'Vortheil,  dass  der 
Staat  durch  dieselben  die  gleiche  Gliederung 
eriiielc,  wie  die  menichliche  Seele  . . . dasa  er 
eir  Bill  ib.:  Mer-'Schen  ;fn  grc.^ser.  . . . dantcUJf.. 

Ilirzel,  zu  Platons  Tvgendlehre,  Hermes  viii, 
p.  381  : der  Staat  narh  Platers  .Aiufassung 
bekannriich  e:n  AhhUd  des  Tr.dividitunis  ist  und 
3eine  Tkcilc  denen  der  tiidividuellea  Sc  He  voll- 
kommen  ariaiog  sind. 

Rohde,  Psy.dis^  ii,  p.  072  ; wirklicb  ist  die 
Tricliotornie  cler  Seele  das  Urspriingliciie,  aas 
dem  die  Dreitheilung  der  Biirgerschaft  erst 
erliiutert  und  hergeleitet  wird. 

Professor  Burnet,  cn  Fhaedo  6Sc  ^tXoxp-^.aaros 
Kal  <pi7^ori,aos,  sivs  that  the  tripartite  payeboiog}'  of 
.be  Bifidlic  is  here  iniplied  (in  a dialogue  earlier 
than  the  Republic)  ; and  that  it  is  ‘doubtless  older 
than  Socrates  ; for  it  stands  in  close  relation  to 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  ’‘Three  Lives.”’ 
He  quotes  the  evidence  of  I’cseidonius  to  the 
same  effect.  Poseidonius  (ap.  Galen,  ds  Hipp.  et 
Plat.  pp.  425,  478)  says  that  the  doctrine  origin- 
ally belonged  to  Pythagoras,  but  was  worked 


Gti:  and  uoinpleicd  by  Plate  ; and  this  is  stated 
to  be  an  Infcycnee  {rcK,u.:xLf,tj^(.voi)  from  the  writings 
of  certain  Pythagoreans.  Poseidonius  may  have 
drawn  his  inference,  like  ProiEssor  Burnet,  from 
the  sermon  of  the  Three  Lives ; but  I am  not 
sure  that  this  implies  a definite  division  of  the 
soul  into  three  parts.  At  Plef.  435  E Sccr.ates 
says  that  there  are  obviously  three  outstanding 
types  of  temperament  Ov/ioadls,  <pCKo~ 

XpT)/.iciTov).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
{roirro  u-lv  . , . oi'Sdv  : the  diffi- 

cuhy  begins  when  we  ask  whether  we  exercise  the 
corresponding  functions  ‘with the  whole  soul ’ or 
with  three  dilJerent  parts  of  it ; raf  r (aru  rd  xaXeira 
oiopicra-jQat  data's  X670L'.  Then  follows  a long  and 
intricate  proof  of  the  second  alternative.  The 
natural  impression  produced  by  this  passage  is 
that  the  Three  Lives  were  a commonplace,  but 
that  no  one  had  (at  least  d^lojs  \6you)  based  the 
doctrine  on  a tripartite  psychology. 

But,  even  if  Professor  Burnet  is  right,  the 
argument  of  this  paper  is  unaffected  ; for  I hope 
to  show  that  the  tripartite  psychology  is  ulti- 
mately based  on  a social  structure  older  than 
I’ythagoras  himself,  and  it  dees  not  matter  at 
what  date,  or  in  whose  hands,  the  psychology 
took  shape.  • 
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Republic  is  startled  b}'  the  assumption,  explicitly  laid  down  at  p.  427  E,  that 
\these  four  virtues — Wisdom,  Courage,  Temperance,  and  Justice — cover  the 
whole  field  of  virtue,  so  that,  if  we  can  discover  and  identify  the  first  three 
of  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  one  left  over  will  be  Justice.  \This  is  said 
to  be  ‘ the  earliest  passage  in  Greek  literature  where  the  doctrine  of  four 
cardinal  virtues  (if  by  cardinal  virtues  we  mean  those  which  make  up  the  sum 
of  perfect  goodness)  is  expressly  enunciated.’^  Plato  gives  no  proof  whatever 
that  this  list  of-  virtues  is  really  exhaustive  ; and  speculation  as  to  its  origin 
has  yielded  no  satisfactory  result.  We  have  here  a new  factor  in  our  problem 
which  may  throw  light  upon  the  main  question.  I shall  begin  by  considering 
the  nature  of  these  virtj^j^nd  their  relations  to  tjye  several  parts  of  the  Sta^. 

\Two  of  them-^WiscSifti  (evjSovXia)  and jCoura^  (avSpeia) — present  no 
difficulty.  They  are  -the^peculiar  excellences  of  the  two  higher,  or  ruling 
classes  in  the  State — the  .philosophk  Guardians  and  thg^Arudliaries  {iirifcovpoL) 
or  Fighting  Class,  whose  function  is  to  defend  the  city  from  external  attack 
^ and  to  maintain  internal  order.\^^ustice,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  the  virtue  of 
one  part  only,  but  must  belong  to  eveiy  part ; for  it  consists  in  each  class 
‘ doing  its  own  work  and  not  interfering  with  the  others.N^It  is  exalted  as  the 
supreme  virtue,  and  even  identified  with  Virtue  in  general,  because  it  is  the 
virtue  which  ‘makes  it  possible  for  the  other  three  to  take  root,  and  preserves 
them  when  they  have,  done  so  ’ (433  It  is  over  the  nature  and  position 

of  the  remaining  virtue,  Sophrosync,  that  discussion  has  been  active.  \ 

is  distinctly  declared  to  be  unlike  Wisdom  and  Courage,  in  that 
it  does  not  reside  in  any  one  part  of  the  State^on!}^ butTHke  jU3tice7sxtends 
throughout  the  whoIe\  It  consists  in  an  agreement  {op^owio.^  opoooy[yf.)  vV 
^ concord  {av ppoovia)  between  the  naturally  higher  and  lorver  parts  (w,liether 
of  the  State  or  of  the  individual)  upon  the  question  which  of  them  is  to  rule 
other  (432  A)T]  The  difficulty  has  boon  to  distinguish  this  virtue  from 
Justice,  which  is  also  a virtue  of  the  whole  State  or  soul,  and  not  of  any  one 
p>ait  only.^  _ . : 

I should  state  the  difference  as  follows  i^^^^l^idered  as  virtues  of  a whole 
_cqn3isting  pX^distinct  parts  Justice  Soph rczyiic  are  conipIementary\  {ustice 
is  a principle  of  differentiation  and  specialization  of  the  parts  : Sophresyne  is 


a'  principle  of  agreement,  barmen}',  unity 


had  only  Justice,  would  not  be  united  ; it  would  be  a mere  aggregate  of  three 


Le  with  three  classe^  which 


L separate  classes,  each  doing  its  own  work  and  not  interfering  with  the  rest. 
Justice  thus  keeps  the  parts  distinct ; Sophresyne  is  needed  also  to  hold  them 
together.  .It  is,  or  involves,  the  sense  of  solidarity  which  links  the  three  parts 
to  one  eirioiher  and  makes  them  form  one  whole^  The  two  principles  are 
analogous  to  ihe  Neikus  and  Philia  (Ha/nionia)  of  Empedocles.  Justice  is  liKe 


1 J.  Adam.  The  R( public  of  Plato ^ 'CK'S;  note  on  Panath.  30  -32  (342  u.c.).  Cf.  Nagelsbach, 

427  K.  Zeller,  PkiL  d.  Gnech.y  ii,  p.  883.  The  Nachherrt.  Thcoiogic,  p.  308. 

comp'e'.eneys  of  rheHii  i !:n..!‘ud  in  - Cf.  Hir/.el,  ct,cit.,  pp.  405  sqa, 

^ Sec  Hirzel,  op.  cit. 
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NeikoSy^  which  draws  like  to  like  and  divides  the  elements  into  distinct, 
internally  homogeneous  groups.  Sophrosyne  is  like  Philiay  which  is  an  attrac- 
tion between  unlikes,  tending  to  fuse  them  all  in  the  unity  of  the  ‘sphere.* 
As  Heracleitus  says,-  ‘ Combinations  are  wholes  and  not  v/holes ; drawn 
together  and  drawn  asunder.’^  Plato’s  State  is  a * combination  ’ : it  is  a 
‘whole’  ‘drawn  asunder’  into  parts  by  Justice,  which  maintains  the  differ- 
entiation of  specialized,  departmental  activities  ; it  is  * not  a whole  ’ in  so  far 
as  it  consists  of  these  distinct  parts,  and  would  fall  asunder  if  it  were  not 
‘ drawn  together  ’ by  Sophrosyne.^\ 

Such  is  SophrosynCy  considered  as  a virtue  of  the  whole  State  ; but  it  is 
remarkable  that  already  in  Aristotle  we  find  another  view  attributed  to  Plato, 
according  to  which  Sophrosyne  is  rather  the  special  virtue  of  the  third  and 
lowest  part  of  the  State,  which  is  incapable  of  the  Coura.ge  and  Wisdom  that 
belong  to  the  two  higher  parts.^  The  same  view  is  definitely  stated  by  the 
unknown  author  of  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  tract  On  the  Virtues  and  ViceSy^  who 
says  that  Plato  divided  the  soul  into  three  parts : Wisdom  is  the  virtue  of  the 
Reflective  part ; Gentleness  and  Courage,  of  the  Spirited ; Sophrosyne  and 
Continence,  of  the  Appetitive  ; Justice,  Liberality,  and  Highmindedness,  of 
the  whole  soul.  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  iii.  10,  1117  b 23, 
starts  his  discussion  of  Sophrosyne  from  the  ‘ current  view’  that  this  virtue  and 
Courage  are  ‘ virtues  of  the  irrational  parts,’  i.e.  Courage,  of  Sophrosyne, 

of  TO  diu0vij,>-;ri  \:6pS  If  the  text  is  sound,  we  must  agree  with  Burnet’s  note  on 
the  passage':  ‘Aristotle  starts  as  usual  from  ra  hoKovvra,  in  this  case  the 
Platonic  view.  Aristotle  did  not  himself  believe  in  -'‘parts  of  the  soul.”  ’ It 
seems  ciecr  that  Aristotle  understood  Plate  to  have  held  that  Sophrosyne  is 
specially  the  virtue  of  the  third  and  lowest  part.  This  testimony  cannot  be 
lisrhtiv  dismissed.  A closer  examination  of  the  account  of  Sobhrosvne  in  the 
Repnhlic  may  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

\It  is,  I believe,  possible  to  distinguish  in  this  passage  {Rep.  430  E to  432  A) 
three  different  conceptions  of  Sophrosyne^  which  I shall  call  (i)  the  Intellectual ; 
(21  the  Moral  ; and  (3)  the  Popular.  \ 

r,  TheX[r:teIlectuaI  Coiiceptio-a\is  stated  at  .431  D to  E in  the  words  r koX 

}xhv  e'>'n‘en  ov  hv  aW'n  rroXei  rj  avrrj  86^a  hjeari  rof?  re  ap‘j(pva't  fcai  ap')(ppikvoe<^ 
Trepl  rod  ovariva^  oel  dp^^tv,  koI  ev  rav'Tp  dv  el?;  rovro  ivov,  N^Under  this  aspect, 
Sophrosyne  is  a form  of  belief  (bo^a),  or,  more  strictly,  an  ‘agreement  in 


^ Cf.  Heracleitus.  frag.  62  (Byw.  : A//cT7’'Epts. 

- Frag.  59  (Byw.)  : crvydyf  ies  S\a  Kal  oux  o\a, 
(nm^pfpby.rvcv  oiatpepbuevov,  (rvv^dov  Siaooy,  Kal  iK 
rdi/rwi’  Kal  —dyra. 

3 Cf.  J.  Adam  on  Rep.  .132  A. 

^ Ar.  Top.  1 3<3  b 10  oloy  i-rel  ppoyi^aedii  Ijtlv 
idioy  rd  Kad  aurb  TrecpvKeyat  XcyiaTiKov  aper^v  eivat, 
Kal  rC'v  iiWcjjy  ap^rxy  d/TU's  \apL^ayou^y7}7, 

e“v  B.y  au(ppoa^pr]^  toiop  rb  Kad'  avrb  TrecpvK^vai 
e TT  i 0 V jj, T i K 0 V dp^T-'-jy  ehai.  ibid.  T38  t T. 
Hirzel,  op.  dt  , p.  383,  pointed  out  that  a com- 
parison of  these  passages  with  Top.  129  a 10 

NO.  IV.  VOL.  VI. 


shows  that  Aristotle  was  attributing  this  view  to 
Plato,  and  so  * already  shared  the  misunderstand  - 
ing  of  Zeller  and  Ueberweg  among  the  moderns.' 
® [.-^r.]  TT.  d.pirQy  Kal  KaxiCiP  1249  a 30. 

® ,U€rd  oe  ravniy  (dvbpeiay)  irepl  (TcoppoaOviji 
Xtyojfxev'  ooKooori  yap  ruy  d\byrjt>y  fxepQy  abrat.  elyai 
al  dp€TaL.  1 cannot  agree  with  Hirzel  {op.  dt., 
p.  3S2)  : • Aristoteles  spricht  hiar  seine  eigene, 
nicht  die  platonische  Ansicht  aus.’  Rarasauer 
{'visi  fallor,  rsde,’  Susemihl)  regarded  the  words 
ooKodai — dpiral  as  interpolated. 

The  Ethics  of  Arisioils,  London,  1900. 
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' 6/jioBo^Ca  or  ojiovota  ; and  it  may  be  compared  with  the  intellectual  conception 
of  Courage  in  the  preceding  context  f4'^o  B),  as  ‘the  preservationTHroUgh 
everything  of  the  right  and  lawful  heliej^  about  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  to  be 
feared.’  \^The  point  about  this  agreement  in  belief  is  that  it  is  identical  in  the 
rulers  and  in  the  ruled.\  There  is  one  and  the  same  belief,  universally  held 
throughout  the  State,  as  to  the  right  form  of  government,  \This  way  of 
conceiving  Courage  and  Sophrosyne  may  be  called  Socratic,  because  of  the 
emphasis  it  throws  on  the  intellectual  element  in  virtue,  and  the  assumptidh 
that,  in  order  to  be  brave  or  temperate,  it  is  enough__bp,JhoIdLa^right  conviction 
about  what  ought  to  be  feared  or  desired.\  Only,  Plato  will  not  call  this  convic- 
tion ‘ knowledge  it  is  only  a true  belief  imposed  on  the  lower  classes  by  the 
Philosophers.  \The  Philosophers  alone  have  true  knowledge  as  the  foundation 
of  their  virtues. \ 

2.  We  pass  to  theyMoral  aspect>^when  we  consider  the  virtue  of  Sophrosyne, 
no  longer  as  a belief,  but  as  a specific  mode  or  behaviour.  As  such  it  is 
regarded  in  pp.  430  E to  431  D.  £jt  is  there  described  as\‘  a cosmos,  a 
controlling  {i^KpdreLa)  oi  certain  pleasures  and  desires, \involving  the  rule  of  the 
4 better  part  over  the  worse,  as  expressed  in  the  popular  phrase,  ‘ master  of 
oneself  ’ {Kpeirrcov  avrov)^ 

Now,  whereas  one  and  the  same  belief  or  opo^o^ia  prevailed  throughout 
all  classes, as  a mode  of  behaviour  will  show  itself  in  tv'o  distinct 
A}  forms  : it  is  one  thing  in  the  better  part,  or  the  rulers,  another  in  the  worse,  or 
the  ruled.^ Accordingly,  the  State  is  divided  (431  C to  D)  into  these  two  parts. 
\jrhe  better  part  consists  of  a small  class  of  those  who  ' have  the  b35t  natural 
dispositions  and  have  received  the  best  education.’  These  v,uli  have  *'  simple 
and  moderate  desires  and  feelings,  guided  as  they  are  by  reflection  with  the 
help  of  Reason  and  Right  Opinion  ’ — irrAa?  re  seal  perpta<;  teat 

vZovd<^  re  Ka\  al  Brj  perd  vov  re  /cal  opd'n<^  Xoyca-prp  dyovrai, 

431  C.  The  worse  part  consists  of  children,  women,  slaves,  and  the  mass  of 
uneducated  freemen.  These  have  a great  ‘ multitude  and  variety  of  desires  and 
pleasures  and  pains.’  \The  city  as  a whole  is  adppwv  when  the  smaller  class 
rules  this  larger  mass;  it  is  then  ‘master  of  its  pleasures  and  desires  and  of 
itself,’  431  b.  \ 

N^ut  the  language  above  quoted  also  implies  that  not  onb,  ihe  State  as  a 
whole,  but  the  several  parts,  or  classes,  in  the  State  are  temperate,  and  that  in 
diiierent  ways.  \ The  ruling  classes  are  declared  to  have  ‘ simple  and  moderate 
desires  guided  by  reflection,  with  the  help  of  Reason  and  Right  Opinion.’  The 
last  phrase  marks  the  distinction  between  the  two  divisions  of  this  ruling  part 
— the  Plihosophets  and  iUe  A uniliuries. 


(a)\The  Philosophers  alone  have  Sobhrosvne  pera  vov — that  true  T 
\>h‘cl.  ;’.  ;!u\v5  uGin  the  highest  knowledge,  the  immediate  vonen^  oi 


emperance 

::dgc^he  immediate  vo)]gl^  of  the  Good 
(of.  Th  PA-  As  a mode  orbehavlour,  it  will  mean  that  they  are  conscious 
of  ilieir  duty  to  go  dowi;  into  the  Cave  and  rule  their  fellow-citizens,  instead  of 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  contemplative  life.  ^ 
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(6)  ^he  Auxiliaries  have  Sophrosync  jiar'  Sof  7:9,  They  take  their  orders 

and  their  convictions  on  trust  from  the  philosophic  rulers.^  Their  virtue  is  not 
of  the  highest  kind,  but  comes  of  habituation,  and  discipline  in  the  lower  stages 
of  education  described  in  Books  II  and  IIl\  So,  opOrj  B6^a  is  the  intellectual 
^ basis  of  their  Sophrosyjie,  as  it  is  of  their  peculiar  virtue  of  Courage.  It  is  a 
8ofa  6p6^  Kal  vopLipLo^f  Bia  ^^^rjovvla  (430  B,  429  C).  This,  in  fact,  is 

the  Sophrosync  developed  in  \^musical  ’ education, ^s  described  at  III,  389  D sqq., 
where  it  appears  that  two  elements  are  involved:  (T)  ObeHience^TOr-aii^ 
reverence  for,  ^ bodily 

appetites  and  of  the  love  of  v/ealth,  secured  by  the  ascetic  organization  of  the 
Warrior's  Camp^_(4i 5 ’ D) , ’ " ' 

(c)  Vh  e lowest  class  has  neither  vov<;  nor  6p&^  Bo^a.  Hence  its  Sophrosync 
is  of  a quite  different  type.  This  class,  havin^f  no  inward  principle  of  control,  is 


ruled  from  outside  by,  Sophrosync  is,  therefore,  not 

‘ self-mastery  ' at  all,  but  consists  iii  mere  obedience  to  external  authorit}^ 

^ ^ IS 

irrational : Reason  cannot  rule  it  by  persuasion, 
compel  submission.  \l'he  only  internal  checking  force  is,  not  reason  or  right 

the  fear  of  punishmentiy^  This  is  only  a rudiment 


emanating  from  the  Guardians  and  enforced  by  the  AuxilTa^ 

but  needf  d police  force  to 

ne  only  internal  checking 
belief,  but  another  emotion- 
cf  virtue.  Yet  this  obedience,  or  orderliness,  is  all  the  virtue  (apart  from  its 
shru'e  of  Justice)  attainable  by  this  lowest  class. 

In  building  up  t he  nf  the  wp.  from  this  third  ciass, 

possessing  only  the  lowest  form  of  Sophrosync.  From  it  are  selected,  on 
grounds  of  natural  disposition,  a set  of  youths  wFo  are  then  educated,  through 
music  and  gymnastic,  till  they  acquire  a 'IcacppocrvvTj  and  an  \XvBpda,  which  are 
6 pOrfi  fdl’r/s.  These  form  the  second  class  of  adult  wa.rricrs.  Finally  a 
selection  of  these,  on  attaining  rhe  age  of  lift}",  are  promoted  to  the  Guardian 
class.  The  virtue  of  Wisdom,  now  added,  tremsforms  the  two  other  virtues 
into  S.co<fypo(7vvr}  ^.nd  'AvBpeia  /tera  vov — the  true  autonomous  virtues  of  him  who 
has  seen  Goodness  Itself.  ^ 

We  can  now  construct  a table  of  the  virtues  possessed  by  the  several 
classes  A " ’ d..d — 


f 1^  Guardians  : *yo<pLa-r<Cs('VOpfitfT.  vov^  '~i-  cra^ppocrvvrj  p^era  i>ou, 

I 2.  \ Auxiliaries  : avBpcia  per*  6p0ri<;  Bo^t}^  -{-  crcoppocrvv'p  6pdfj<s  B6^rj<;. 

1 3. /Children,  Women,  Slaves,  oi  ttoWol:  awptpoavvr]  aX^/£«7T09. 

\ . . * ■ 

^t  IS  now  apparent  that  Sophrosy?tc  both  ‘extends  through  the  whole  State,’ 

and  takes  three  different  forms  in  the  three  classes,  the  great  difference  lying 

between  the  lowest  class,  who  are  heteronomous,  and  the  two  higher,  wmo  are 

autonomous,  though  in  different  degreesX^ 

3.\rhe  next  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  describing  the  lowest  class 

(431  B,  C)  Plato  lapses  into  a contradiction  of  his  own  principles.^  The  class 

is  said  to  include  slaves,  the  uneducated  masses,  children,  and  vvomenv'  AJhat 


^ CtT Adam’s  table  in  his  noTeirH~1!??^?r43T:Av' 
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slaves  and  handworkers  should  belong  to  it  is  consistent  with  his  whole 
account  of  the  State.  Children  (TrarSe?)  belong  to  it  because  of  their  immature 
age.  But  how  about  women?  \ln  the  Fifth  Book  Plato  declares  that  women 
differ  from  men  only  in  respect  of  sex  and  in  their  comparative  weakness  ; 
they  are  capable  of  becoming  Guardians  and  of  possessing  the  higher  virtues.  V 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  passage  before  us  Plato  is  forgetting  his  own  principles 
and  slipping  into  a popular  way  of  speaking,  which  implies,  moreover,  a third 
popular  view  of  the  nature  of  Sophrosyne,  According  to  this  view,  Sophrosyne^ 
is  the  special  virtue  of  all  those  members  of  society  who  are  not  adidt  male  citizens 
— viz.,  TratSe?  under  age,  and  women.  Slaves  are  not  strictly  members  of  the 
State  at  all ; and  the  ranking  of  ‘ the  mass  of  the  uneducated  ’ in  this  third 
class  is  a characteristic  of  the  Platonic  State,  as  contrasted  (for  instance)  with 
the  Athenian.  \ We  may  therefore  leave  slaves  and  the  masses  out  of  account ; 
and  we  are  then  left  with  the  popular  representation  of  Sophrosyne  as  the  special 
virtue  of  women  and  children — in  a word,  those  who  are  not  adult  male 
citizens,  or  az/Spe?.  \ 

That  Sophrosyne  is  specially  the  virtue  of  the  Trat?  comes  out  clearly  in 
Isocrates  (ix,  22),  who  says  of  Evagoras,  tt  a ? 9 pdev  o)v  6<j;^€  /raXAo?  Kal  p(oi.Lrjv 
Kal  acoppoorvvrjv'  dv  B pi  Be  yevopcev(p  ravra  re  Trdvra  GVvrpj^^rjQrj  Kal  7rpd<; 
TQvroi<;  di-Bpla  TTpoGeyepero  kccI  g 0 <p  i a aal  BiKaioGVpr}.  That  it  Is  the  whole 
virtue  of  women  is  implied  by  Ischomachus’  wife  in  Xenophon’s  Oeconomicus, 
vii,  14.  In  answer  to  her  husband’s  question,  what  she  contributes  to  their 
married  life,  she  says,  iv  goI  it  dvr  a eariv  • epLov  o'  eebrjaev  77  p-V'^Vp  dpyov  elvac 
acDppGvelv.  Ischomachus  replies,  ^al  -ph  Ala,  C)  yvvai  • Kal  yap  efiol  6 Trarijp, 
i.e.  when  I was  a 'rrah.  So,  too,  Pb.intys,  the  Pythagorean  lady,  whose  tract 
'repl  yvvaiKo<i  GcoppoGvvaK  is  preserved  in  part  by  Stobaeus  {l  lor.  74,  61)  says  ; 
yvvaiKo<^  Be  p-aXiGra  dperd  Gco(f>poGvva,  for  it  will  enable  her  to  honour  and  lov’e 
her  own  husband.  ' Many  perhaps  think  that  it  is  not  fitting  for  a woman,  to 
philosophize,  any  more  than  to  ride  on  horseback  or  to  make  public  speeches. 
But  I think  that  certain  things  belong  specially  to  man,  others  to  woman  ; 
others  again  are  common  to  both,  though  some  may  be  more  mauly,  others 
more,_\vomanly.  \Peculiar  to  man  are  the  conduct  of  war  and  politics  and 
public  speaking;  peculiar  to  woman,  minding  the  house,  staying  at  home,  and 
looking  after  her  husband^  IBut  I hold  that  Courage  and  Justice  and  Wisdom 
{(pnovaGiv)  are  common  to  both,  for  man  an'Hw’oman  must  alike  have  the 
excellences  of TKe~mtnd,  just  as  they  have  in  common  the  excellences  of  the 
body,^  Some,  however,  of  these  are  more  proper  to  a man,  others  to  a woman. 
Manliness  (dveporara)  and  Wisdom  belong  rather  to  the  man,  because  of  his 
habit  of  body  and  the  power  of  his  mind;  Sophrosyne  to  a woman.’ ^ Among 
five  principal  conduions  of  Sophrosyne,  Phintys  ranks  first  conjugal  fidelity. 

Aristotle,  again,  in  the  Ethics,  iii,  10-12,  characteristically  goes  back  to 


^ Ar,  1-154  ^ 5t('re{ycif  di  ro  app.6rTCk>rci' 

i<TTiv  '/dp  fxi.i'  ru  d.\A,'  ot'X 

yvuaiK'l'^  rS  Rhii,  1361  a6, 

rp'-r^i  .7;6p.aro?  uh'  K-dX>r.j 


y'l'XT'f  trw0p<xTi/v77  Kal  avfv  dK\^vOepiai 

* sunjmarL'CS  the  Gieek  idea  von  this  point  ' (By- 
water on  Poet.  I.C.).  Eur.  Hcr.iPiid.  476  yvvaLKt 
yap  (Tiyy  re  Kal  t6  aojcppoveii'  KdWifrroi'. 
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this  popular  conception  of  Scphrosyiie,  The  sphere  of  this  virtue  is  those 
slavish  and  animal  pleasures  which  we  share  with  the  beasts.  The  term 
cLKoXacria  is  specially  applied  to  childish  offences  {iraihiKot  djxapTLaL)^  and  with 
some  reason,  because  there  is  a resemblance  between  appetite  {i7ri9v/ua)  and 
the  child ; and  children  live  ‘ according  to  appetite.*  If  appetite  is  not 
obedient  and  submissive,  it  will  go  to  great  lengths,  and  cast  reason  out. 
Hence,  desires  should  be  moderate  and  few  /cal  oXtya?,  cf.  Rep.  431  C 

d7r\d<;  /cal  pLCTpla'I)  and  not  oppose  reason.  Appetite  is  then  obedient  and 
chastened  (KSKoXacrpivov)  ; wcnrep  rov  TratSa  See  /card  to  irpoaraypa  rov 
'7raiSa<ycoyov  ^rjv,  ourcos;  /cal  to  cTTLdvpLrjTi/cov  /caTa  Tov'koyov.^  \^So  the  appetitive 
part  in  the  temperate  man  ought  to  accord  {crvpLpcovelv)  with  reason. Aristotle 
is  here  using  Platonic  terms  and  phrases,  such  as  to  en-L0vp.7)Tt/c6vt  <Tvpi<pa>v€iv 
T(p  \6y(p ; and  we  have  seen  reason  to  suppose  that  Plato  himself  had  before 
his  mind  this  popular  notion  of  Sophrosyne,  as  well  as  the  other  two  which  we 
have  distinguished—the  intellectual  or  Socratic,  and  the  conception  of  it  as 
Kocrp.0^  and  a-up-poovia,  which  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  calling  Pythagorean.^ 

* \jS  ow,  if  Sophrosyne  is  the  virtue  of  the  child  and  of  women,  WvSpcla  is,  as 
its  name  shows,  the  virtue  of  the  dp/jp — the  full-gro\vn  man,  especially  in  his 
capacity  as  warrior.^  Wisdom,  again  {f.v^ov\la,  cropla,  &ov\Tp)j  was  popularly 
recognized  as  the  special  virtue  of  the  old  man — the  yipcop,  whose  fighting 
days  are  over.  Pindar,  speaking  of  Sparta,  says:  tv9a  ^ovXal  yepopreop 
/cal  pecop  dp  op  ojp  dpe  cTTevoccrtv  alxp.ai  (frag.  109).  Pyth.  ii,  63: 
V COT  a T i dpyjyec  (9  p d a 09  Be  c v d}  v tt  o\i  pco  p . . . ev  dpBpecrcri 

papvdpevop  . . . (jO'Jr.aX  Be  irpecrlS-urepac  (Le.  virep  ttjp  veoTi^ra  ^ovXevr),  SchoL). 
Plutarch,  an  sent,  ySoc:  tov^  " Apeos  OepaTTOPra^  Trpeirei  /cal  d/cpd^eiVt  oia 

07}  TroXefiop  rroXipoLo  re  pippepa  epya  Bii7roPTa<^  . . . rou?  Be  tov  BovXalov  /cal 
' Xyapaiov  nal  UoXiecoi  l7T7)pira’i  ov  TroBdv  epya  /cal  ')(eip(xiv  dwatTGvpev  dWd 

pjovXrp  zeal  'irpopoia^  /cal  Xoyov.  Aeschine.s  (i,  24)  remarks  upon  the  propriety 
of  the  herald's  invitation  to  speak  in  the  assembly : tL<;  dyopeveev  ^ovXeTaL  Tfdv 
vTcp  rrei^rifcoin’a  erv  ye^/oid.ron/ 1 ov/c  T]''pj6ec  ol/iar.  GPopo9eT7}q  oti  ol  tt  peer  ^ 
^vrepoL  T (p  pep  ev  <p  pope  tv  d /c  pd  ^ o v cr  l p , rj  Be  ToXpeu  tjBtj 
« tV  r o r 9 d px  or  ct  c -e’lr  tXeirreev  Btk  rijv  ip'ireipLav'~Tdv  ~'TrpaypdTa)P'''7".~~* 
dpa  Be  KoX  T*/iJ9  veoyrepov<^  BiodorKet  alcr-ydnfefrdat  rov?  rrpecr^tjTepoxr;  . . xal 

Tipdv  TO  yrjpar.  ...  ....  

\rhat  dpopeia  was  popularly  regarded  as  the  warrior’s  virtue  ^ is  clear 
enough  from  the  Laches^  The  first  definition  of  the  dvBpeLo<;  offered  by  Laches 
is : €6  iOeXot  ip  Tfj  Ta^ei  pevwp  dpvvecrOat  tov<;  TToXepLov^i  xal  pr)  (peih/oi. 
(190  E>.  It  is  necessary  for  Socrates  to  urge  that  dvBpeia  may  be  shown  not 


^ Burnet  compares  iroj  a 3,  where  the  lower 
part  of  me  soul  obeying  reason  is  described  as 
^(TTep  roG  Trarpos  a.Kov(jTiK6’^  rt.  [Dem.]  in  A risteg. 
I.  24  : '.7  (Toj^pov Lv-r.,  Tj  Tpoj  rots  ’)oviai  kuI  roGs 
TTpecpcTipcis  -apu.  tu:v  vc^)}v  aciTx^’^V.  V 

evra^ia. 

- Gorgias  507  E,  oi  cropol  (Empedocles 

and  the  Pythagoreans,  Olympiod.)  kuI  ovpavdi> 


Kol  yrjv  Kal  deod^  Kal  di>dpu;-^QVi  tV  KOivwviav 
(Tiv^eLV  Kai  <pi\lav  Kai  KO<rpj.6T-qrcc.  KV.i  (T'jOp.po70vr,v 

Kal  oiKcuuTTjra,  Kal  rd  5>,ov  toGto  5ia  raura  Kbap-ov 
A-oXoGatv,  (i  «rcupe,  ov<  aKo<rpdav  ov5'  a.Ko\aciav, 

3 auTip='  warrior’  is  common  in  Homer.  Cf. 
also  Pindar  01.  vi.  10,  cKbSwoL  5’  dperiLl  oCtz 
TTzp’  dvopdai  olV  eV  vavcrl  AcotXats,  where  x«p’ 
dj'Spttcn  seems  to  mean  ‘in  battles  (by  land).’ 
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only  €v  rqy  oifKiTiKWy  but  also  by  horsemen  and  in  battle  generally ; and  not 
only  in  war,  but  in  face  of  dangers  at  sea,  disease,  poverty,  etc.  But  it  is 
curious  that  Aristotle  goes  back  to  the  popular  view,  explicitly  excluding  these 
other  cases  that  Socrates  brings  in.  According  to  him,  ‘ the  dvBpeco^  in  the 

strict  sense  is  he  who  is  fearless  in  respect  of  a noble  death,*  i.e.  primarily 

sudden  death  in  war.^  A man  can  be  brave  about  an  ignoble  or  lingering 

death,  such  as  death  at  sea  or  by  disease,  only  in  a derivative  way : but 

dvSpL^ovTat  iv  6l<;  iariv  oXki]  97  koXov  to  diroOavelv  (1115  b 4).  This  definition, 
which  to  a modern  reader  seems  so  strange  and  artificial,  is  explained  when 
we  realize  that  dvhpeLa  was  still  felt  as  derived  from  dvrjp  meaning  warrior,  the 
full-grown  fighting  man.'^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  basis  for  the  distinction  of  these  three  cardinal 
virtues  was  originally  the  division  of  society  into  three  classes  by  age  : 


1.  y€povT€‘>  ao(pLa,  Pov\ip^ 

2.  dvSp€<!  ''  dvSpeia. 

3.  TratSe?  (and  ywaT-zce^)  (Ta)(f>pocrvv7}. 

This  analysis  is  signally  confirmed  by  a passage  in  Pindar,  which  has 
been  much  debated.  In  Ncrnean  Ilf,  70,  in  honour  of  the  Aeginetan 
Aristocleides,  Pindar  says  'In  the  moment  of  trial  there  shincS  threngh  the 
perfection  of  those  powers  in  which  one  may  prove  superior  and  stand  out 


above  the  rest,  as  a boy  among  youn; 

^ Eth.  Nic.  Ill,  vi,  ro  Kvpi'ujs  0^  ^vt^yoir’  av 
di^dpetos  6 irept  rov  K'jXov  66iva.~ov  Kal  6ca 

OsLi’a.Tov  f y TtVy’.'ia  ot'Ta  • Toia.ih'P,  bk  y 

TO.  KO-rd.  TTuXepiOP. 

^ Cf.  also  Etk.  Nic.  V,  i,  14:  rd  rou  dvdpdov 
fpya  TTOUiv,  diov  fj.i]  \ciireiv  rvv  (peuyav 

fL-qck  pi-XTeiv  Tfi  orXa. 

^ The  position  of  <jo(pia.  or  ev'^ovXia  in  the  list 
is  explained  by  the  old  rnaa’s  constitutional 
function  33  counsellor.  When  morality  is  re- 
garded from  a less  political  point  of  viev.n  the 
place  of  this  virtue  is  sometimes  taken  by 
Thus  Aeschires  2S)  enumerates  the 
varfoiis  counts' in  t he  iic/ci.ccacrla  prjbpujv  as  follows. 

A man  was  forbiddea  to  speak  in  the  ai-sembly 
(i)  if  he  had  beaten,  or  refused  to  support,  bis 
father  or  his  mother,  whem  he  ought  to  honour 
equally  with  the  gods  (eytre/Jaa)  ; (2)  if  he  had 
not  performed  his  military  duties  or  had  thrown 
aw-ay  his  shield  {dvopda.)  ; (3)  if  he  had  indulged 
in  sensual  vice  and  prodigality  [cucppoavvi]). 
This  difference  in  point  of  view  accounts  for  the 
.fact  e-y.rtp;:o.  or  oyef.  sorn-^i  hues  appears  ns 
one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  s<'>iT.e-"inies  as  a. 
fifth.  Thus  it  takes  the  i,!ace  cf  Wisdom  in 
Aeschylus,  Sfpt.  Gio  : Owv»,  u.v  JtVaioy  dyadbs 
c6<7(pr,i  dyjp  ; Tlaio,  507  A,  the  <Tii:<ppu>v 

will  bo  also  OiKams,  a:;d  ayppeio^  ; Laches 

iQp  D,  the  dpc-pdo?  v.il’  net  lack  G<j:d>pnavt>r), 
b‘.xaic<r*'’pt],  and  Tho  same  classification 

seams  to  bo  implied  in  'Xen.]  J:  /A/'.  Aih.  iii,  5 : 


; bo3's,  a man  among  men,  and  third 

8id  xpci'cy  ob  StaSiicdcrai  oei  darpardas,  vat  iap 
(2X\o  ci-a.'nrLV(UGv  iElKrrjj.v.  yc'pyjra.i,  idi'  re 
■^ive?  Hydes  ippccpLct,  M:-  re  ijep^  ',<7o:7i.  All  the  five 
virtues  appear  in  cs  429  £>  sqq. 

If  we  reckon  Rep.  Bock  I as  a •Socialic’ 
dialogue,  Plato  devoted  one  .halogue  to  each  of 
the  four  virtues  other  than  'ferby-rerts,  to  which  al! 
the  rest  could,  according  to  Socrates,  be  re- 
duced ; Chaymides,  <r<jj<ppo<rvPv,  ; Laches,  dvopeia.  ; 
Euthybhro^  oaiorys  ; Republic  I , diKaioa~!!’rrf. 

^ if  8i  Trdpa  t4\os  Oia^ai'yeTai,  dif  t:s 
yipiyrcj.,  ip  Tratu'l  pioL<n  ttuIs,  if  dpdpdciP  dpyp,  rpirop 
if  TraXat-rcpoicri,  fupos  'i‘ea-~rop  o'or  pppeop 

idfos  • cKa  ci  Kal  riji^apas  dperdi  6 Ovarbs  aihi', 
ippoveiP  5’  ivcTreL  ‘raprdy.ffo:’.  rrr\n:rip~'.s,  rn- 
tclligo  homines,  qui  quinquaginiu  annis  ntaiores  sini 
neque  tamen  senes  iam  facii  puhiicis  rebus  inreresss 
dcsierint,  Christ.  Others  have  held  that  the  four 
virtues  belong  to  four  stages  of  life,  the  fourth 
being  old  age.  Though  I do  rot  agree  that 
Pindar  means  this  (partly  because  (ppoveip  rb 
irapKdfxevop  seems  hardly  a distinctive  description 
of  the  . irtue  cf  old  agc;,  the  later  part  of  life, 
from  fifty  upwa.rds,  was  commonly  divided  into 
two  portions,  during  the  former  of  which  wisdom 
would  still  be  exercised  in  the  practical  form 
called  prudentiA  by  the  Romans,  e03o'j\la  by 
Plato  {Rep.  428  P),  and  tbpbpyin^  by  Aristotle  ; 
W'hile  extreme  old  age  retires  from  active  life, 
but  vetaiiis  (jo<pia  (or  eu'jc^eia]. 
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among  those  of  riper  age,  according  to  the  several  parts  of  human  kind.^  But 
there  is  a fourth  virtue  too,  that  mortal  life  drives  in  his  team  (?),  bidding  us 
take  heed  of  that  which  lies  before  us. 

I agree  with  Bury  {ad  loc,)  in  holding  that  Pindar  means  to  divide  life  into 
three  ages^ — boyhood,  early  manhood,  and  late  manhood — which  can  also  be 
called  ‘ parts  of  human  kind  ’ or  divisions  of  society.  These  are  the  three 
ages  illustrated  in  the  ode : boyhood  by  Achilles  Trat?  idtv  (44)  under  his 
7ratSa7(U709  Cheiron,  who  trains  him  eV  dpfjLevoLcrL  irdvra  OvjMov  av^cov ; manhood 
by  Achilles  as  w^arrior  and  assailant  of  Troy;  age  by  Peleus  who  nraXaLalaLv 
iv  dperal^  fyeyaEe  (32).  \The  fourth  virtue,  <f>povetv  to  7rapfC€Lp,ivov,  seems  to  be 
common  to  all  three  ages,  and  to  hold  a position  corresponding  to  that  of 
Plato’s  Lixatoa-uvr},  If  (ppoi’etv  to  ’iTapxecp.evov  means  ‘taking  thought  about 
what  lies  nearest  to  one,’  it  is  not  very  different  from^ustice,  defined  by  Plato 
as  ‘doing  your  own  work  and  not  meddling  with  other  people’s  business.’^ 
The  importance  of  this  passage  for  our  purpose  is  that  it  clinches  the  argument 
that  the  cardinal  virtues  corresponded  in  popular  representation  to  the  age- 

grades  of  society,  \rhis,  then,  is  the  simple  scheme  which  underlies  Plato’s 

\ social  structure,  as  will  be  vSeen  wdien  we  eliminate  his  owm  peculiar  principle, 

I that  promotion  into  the  governing  classes  shall  not  be  merely  on  grounds  of 

\ Rge,  but  of  native  disposition  and  proved  ability,  as  contrasted  v/ith  the  usual 

methods  of  popular  election  or  the  lc>t.\  Leaving  out  this  condition,  his  society 

is  graded  according  to  ageJ^  - 

The  course  of  education  laid  down  in  Book  VII,  536  B sqq.  is  as  follows  : 


■ {a)  c-  ' : 

Age: — 18,  Education  in  music.  - - 

iS — 20,  Gymnastic  (including  military  exercises). 

(/;)  (‘hrifccvpoi) — 

20 — 30,  Mathematical  education, 

• 1 30"”35--  Dialectic. ..  — 

""  35 — 5^-  Public  service,  especially  war  (539  E).^ 

- t.:  upwcj:dsv~“ '■  W' 

Vxhe  primary  education  of  the  Trails,  in\  music  and  gymnastic,  is  specially 
designed  to  produce  (TCD<j:>po(7vv7)  and  dvSpeLa\  It  is  with  a view  to  these  two 
virtues  that  the  myths  of  Homer  are  to  be  expurgated  (iii  — 391  E).  [Truth- 


^ Ar.  Rktt.  ii,  12,  2 tj\udai  0’  sUxt  j'fdrTjs  Kai 
dKid}  Ktxl  yypj,;,  each,  v/ith  its  special  dperal  xai 
Kaxlcu,  iraBr],  etc. 

2 On  the  other  hand,  Pindar’s  phrase  recalls 
Isocrates’  description  of  euidovXia  or  (pp6vrf(ns,  the 
first  of  the  four  virtues,  in  the  Panatli.  30  : roi/s 
KaXuis  rrp6.yp.acL  rois  Kara.  Tr,v  vpepav 

iKdcTi)y  TTpoc-rriirrovci,  Kal  rrjy  So.; ay  iTrirvx^  rQy 
xaLpC'y  ^xor^raj  .<al  bwaaivv^v  ci/s  r/ri  rb  To\b  croxd- 
^'eadai  too  cvprpipovro^. 


3 Thus  at  412  C where  the  question  is  raised  : 
‘Who  are  to  rule,  and  who  to  be  ruled?’  the 
first  answer  is,  'on  pkv  ir  p e c ^ vr  4 po  v $ tou^ 
Apxovras  ofu  dvcu,  uecoripovs  be  root  dpxop4vov$, 
dijXoy,  the  second  condition  being  5rt  ye  tows 
apterous. 

^ Ar.  Rhct.  ii,  14,  4 d/c.ud^ei  54  rd  pkv  cQpa  drrb 
rQ)V  TpLaKovra  irCjy  pixP’-  TreyreKCurpidKOVTa^ 

7}  0^  dely  rrevTriKQVTa. 
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fulness  {a\T]0f.ia)  is  mentioned  only  in  a short  paragraph  (389  B),  and 
considered  merely  as  a part  of  (joxppoa-vuij : those  in  a subordinate  position 
must  not  lie  to  the  authorities  set  over  them.]  And  so  again  in  the  selection 
of  musical  modes,  those  two  modes  are  alone  admitted  which  express  Courage 
and  Temperance  (399  A).  This  lower  education  is  to  produce  an  harmonia  in 
the  soul,  and  rov  yp/iocr/ievou  craxppcov  re  Kal  avBpcua  97  (4^0  E).  The 

Sophrosyne  is  that  submission  to  authority  which  must  characterize  the  Trat?  ; 
and  meanwhile  the  training  (especially  the  gymnastic  and  warlike  exercises  of 
the  ecfyrj^o^)  develops  the  avBpeLa  which  will  become  the  dominant  virtue  of 
the  av7]p.^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  cardinal  virtues  thus  takes  us  back  to  the  simple 
organization  of  a primitive  tribe  in  whose  economy  warfare  holds  a promi- 
nent place.  The  two  obvious  instances  are  the  Homeric  and  Spartao 
forms  of  constitution.  In  Homer,  the  chief  consults  the  wisdom  of  his 
^ovXrjfpopoL  >yepovTe<i.  His  eracpoc  are  the  fighting  men,  the  dvBpfs  who  form 
the  djopd.  Below  them  are  the  BTj/uoepyot  and  Ovje^,  like  Plato's  third  class 
of  handworkers  and  producers. 

The  early  Spartan  constitution  presents  the  same  divisions,  the  special 
situation  in  Laconia  demanding  a military  organization  for  the  control  of  the 
subject  population.  It  is  graded  by  age  as  follows  : 


dpxd'y^Tai  (Kings). 

1.  60  upwards.  jepova-ta. 

r 30  upwards.  aTreWa  (dvBpe^),  Spartiates. 

2.  -J  20 — 30.  Xpav€^  admitted  to  dudpt'ia^^  (Cretan  dysAdrcu, 

V and  military  service  ^ 17—27.) 

{iS — 20.  p^eWlpave^, 

— 18.  TralBe^.  (Cretan  — 17). 


The  simple  division  into  three  age  classes  appears  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
Tptx^pia:  Plutarch,  Lyc.  xxi,  tqlmv  ydp  Xppcov  xarh  rpef?  7)\txLa<:  avvia- 
Tauepcov,.  o p.€P  tcov  /yepovrcjp  dpxop^i^o^  fjceu  ‘ ttok  dXKipoo 

veaviac'  6 Bk  tqjv  a k pa^ovr  co  v dpieL^opa^o^  eXeyey  • Be  y*'  elph'  al 

Be  rretpav  \a!3^‘  d Be  rplTO<^  o t'Z>p  rratoijsv'  'A /me?  Be  y'  ka-cropecri^a 

TToXXw  Kappove^, 

The  division  of  the  lowest  age  class  into  two,  peWipave^  and  vratces', 
corresponding  to  the  Athenian  eprjjBoiy  or  pecpd/cLa,  and  TralBe^,^^  becomes  clear 
when  we  remember  that  the  full-grown  man  {reXeio^  dvrjp)  has  two  social 
unctions:  he  is  the  ‘‘^d  the  hvs^and  (dvdp  correlo.tive  with  yvinj). 

'Ai'BpL^ea-0'j.L  has  the  two  senses,  of  ‘ playing  the  man  ’ (being  dvBpelo^)  and 
‘ attaining  manhood.'  Now,  in  natural  fact,  the  capacity  for  begetting  children 
is  attained  at  puberty,  but  the  power  of  fighting  effectively  does  not  coma  till 


At.  Rhd.  i,  C Kal  ay Opa  - Xen.  Symp.  iv,  17  iraU,  fieifxxKioy,  avrip, 

ufirai  n.  (*4,  3 0:  avttdj-on-ts  are  rpejpv-njs  {yip<^v). 

oC'PpovfS  uer’  ib>opidt  xed  dydf^lot  fi<'Tix  <T'^’ppo<Tt'’yr}s. 
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physical  strength  is  developed  in  the  full-grown  youth  of  about  twenty ^ — the 
■-  uh  which  will  make  him  a ^tir,  Between  these  tw’o  dates  falls  the  natural 
interval  during  which  a youth  is  He  is  fielpa^,^  a potential  husband, 

but  not  yet  dp7]p  in  the  sense  of  warrior ; and  if,  as  at  Athens,  he  is  forbidden 
to  marry'  till  he  is  inscribed  on  the  tribal  register,  he  cannot  either  be  dvfjp  in 
the  sense  of  husband.  This  period  is,  therefore,  a time  of  probation,  between> 
ceasing  to  be  a Trat?,  or  iynpubes,  and  becoming  a reXeto^  dvijp.  I nl^vage / 
tribes  it  is  marked  by  initiation  ceremonies  which  often  include  a long  period 
of  seclusion  from  the  women  and  children,  with  whom  the  candidate  has  lived 
as  Trai?.  This  custom  of  seclusion  from  society  seems  to  survive  in  the  Spartan 
xpvTTT€Laf  an- essential  feature  of  which  was  that  the  youths  were  driven  away 
from  the  citj^  and  compelled  to  range  the  country,  sleeping  out  of  doors  in  the 
W'oods.  The  Athenian  similarly  were  made  to  patrol  the  country  as 

TreptTToXou  Another  prominent  feature  of  initiations  at  this  stage  of  life  is 
instruction  in  the  morality  of  the  tribe,  and  especially  in  the  system  of 
marriage  ta.boos/^ 

At  Athens  the  epTj/SoL  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  ten  G-coppovLarai, 
who  wei'e  men  above  the  age  of  thirty,  chosen  one  from  each  tribe. ^ Their 
business  was  to  ‘ see  to  the  aoppoo-vvi}  of  the  ephcbi.'‘^  The  title  of  these 
ofhciels  suggests  that,  in  its  strictest  sense,  Goippocrvury  was  especially  the  virtue 
of  the  youth  between  boyhood  and  rnaDhood,  and  that  it  meant  not  only 
submission  to  authority  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  future  warrior’s  training, 
but  also  the  sexual  continence  incumbent  on  the  youth  who  was  not  yet 
alhwved  to  be  an  dvjp  in  the  sense  of  husbandh  This  conception  would  also 
fit  in  vvith  the  view  that  a-a}6poa'uv'-i)  is  the  whole  virtue  of  woman  ; for  vvcrnan’s 
duty  is  to  obey  her  di'7]p  and  observe  the  chastity  still  identified  in  popular 
speech  with  feminine  ‘ virtue.’  If  this  is  so,  it  explains  why  Socrates  chooses 
a pj-tpdicioi^,  Charinides/®  to  discuss  with  him  the  concept  of  Gco^poGWT],  just  -as 
he  chooses;  a soldier,  Laches,  to  discuss  dvopda.  Critias  congratulates  Socrates 
on  having  pitched  upon  Charmides,  because  he  has  the  reputation  of  being 
TrXeLGTov  acopponeGTaro^  Tcov  vvvl  (157  D).  If  the  virtue  of  acoppoavvij 

originally  corresponded- to-  the  period  between  ceasing  to- be  a - and 

becoming  an  we*' may  suppose  that  the  rraw  before  puberty' was  con- 

sidered to  be  incapable  of  any  virtue.  When  legal  manhood  is  attained,  the 
' taboo  on  sex  is  removed,  and  GoxppoGvvT)  in  the  sense  of  complete  abstinence 


^ /xscpci^  is  said  to  be  connected  with  Latin 
muntus,  Lithuanian  ir.ar-i'i,  bride,  young  woman. 
See  Prellv.-itr,  L'y-w.  iVprtiyhcch,  and  BcisS'.cq, 
Diet.  Etym.  s.v. 

2 For  examples  see  Webster,  Primitive  Secret 
Societies,  New  York,  1908. 

Ar.  Atl'..  Foi,  42.  [Plato]  Axioch.  367  A 
iras  6 toG  /.ieipciKi<TKov  ttovos  i'cTTLv  vrro  au:<ppoyLaTa.s. 

* Bekker,  /iWiV.  301  eTrep-eXodvro  rris  (Tit}(PpO(/vvvs 
Twv  i(p'f}pu}v.  Saiiciys  on  Ath,  Pot.  ioc.  cit.  cites 
the  epbebic  inscription  {Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  1888, 


xii,  149)  : ffiixppovKXrris  virb  rod  drjuov 

rCjt^  e(pi]3o}v  . . . xaXws  kc.1  CuKppbvws  koli  evraKTiJS 

i'Trc(Jif:p.4\r)Tcu  aCirijy. 

3 For  this  sense  of  fX(jj(pp<RTvin)  cf.  for  instance 
Ar,  Pol.  ii,  5,  TO  ; the  advocates  of  communism, 
like  that  of  Plato’s  Republic,  duaLpotenu  ?pya  5volv 
dpercuy  tpavepM,  cnoppucrCi'rjs  fAv  npl  raj  -^us'aA'aj 
{4fr/ov  yap  KaXbv  dWorpia^  dr^eiTt^cu  did 

ffiopporvvrjv],  eXevdepibrrjTO'i  dk.  , . . Isocr.  3,  36. 

® Plato,  Chciyrn.  154  cG  fid\'  difijori  fisipaKiov  fitt]. 
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ceases  to  be  a ' virtue/  The  business  of  the  full-grown  fighting  man  is  to  be 
avop€io<;. 

Insistence  on  the  Sophrosyne  of  the  fieipaKLov  was  a special  feature  of 
Spartan  training.  Xenophon  observes  that,  whereas  in  other  states  the 
young,  on  passing  from  childhood  to  youth,  are  released  from  discipline, 
Lycurgus  perceived  that  this  time  of  life  is  especially  given  to  pride  and 
hybriSf  and  strong  appetites  for  pleasure,  and  accordingly  imposed  very  severe 
tasks  upon  petpaKLa.  Wishing  to  implant  reverence  (to  alSelaOaL)  firmly  in 
their  natures,  he  ordained  that  they  should  keep  their  hands  under  their 
cloaks  in  the  streets,  walk  in  silence,  and  never  look  about  them,  but  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  ev9a  Brj  kuI  Br]\ov  yeyevr^rai  on  to  dppev  pvXov 
KOLi  eh  TO  crcDppovetv  l(T')(vp6Tep6v  ean  t%  rd)i>  OrjXecSyv  pucreoy^  . . . alZ7)iiovec-re- 
pov<^  8*  dv  avTov^  ^r'/ijcaLO  xal  avrojif  row  ev  roh  daXapLOi^  irapOevwv  (De  R&p* 
Laced,  hi).  With  this  may  be  compared  the  description  by  the  AUato^  A0709 
in  the  Clouds  (g6i  sqq.)  of  the  old-fa^ioned  education,  ot’  €7^  rd  8UaLa  Xeyojv 
'^vOovv  KoX  awppoavvT]  'vevopLLcrTO.  j 'irpoyrov  puev  eSei  Traicb^  pcovrjv  ypv^avro<? 
purjSev  aKOvaac"  | etTa  Pahil^etv  ev  ratcnv  68oh  evrdicTax;  fc.rX.  It  is  this 
education  that  produced  the  dv8pe^  who  fought  at  Marathon  (986).  The 
appeal  is  addressed  to  a peipaKiov  (990).  The  ''A8iko^  Aoyo^  replies  by  abusing 
TO  crrcppovelv  : crfcp^lrat  <^/ap  o)  aetpaK-tov  ev  rd'.  crwppovsti’  arravra  [ dvea-riv, 
^oovoiv  O'  Gcrcvv  p^eWeLS  dirocrepelrdat,  | ira'Acov  yvvcujcodv  KorrdfSc.ov  o'poiv  rroTccv 

pu)V . - - - 

That  (TO)ppo(Tvv7)  should  quite  early  have  acquired  a much  wider  meaning 
and  come  to  denote  self-control  in  general  is  easily  intelligible.  When  this 
had  happeiied,  iyxpdreLa  was  sometimes  used  for  the  special  virtue  of  youth. 
Thus  Isocrates  (3.  44)  says  that  the  virtues  must  be  tested  in  different  circum- 
stances : ZucaiOGVvr,  ev  rac';  dircpiai^f  croippocuv't]  iv  rah  8vvacrreiaL^^  iyKpdreca 
eV  rah  rCiv  ve^joripcov 

Three  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues  are  now  accounted  for,  and  seen  to 
correspond  with  three  age-grades  into  wiiich  society  was  classed..  The  fourth, 
8i.<aLocrvv)],  according  to  the  proverb,  is  ‘the  sum  in  which  all  virtue  is 


1 a 


Such  is  the  position  k retains  in  Plato,  as  the  principle 


ctxaiaineG 

specialization,  dificrentiating  each  class  of  society  from  the  rest  a»id  keeping 
it  to  * doing  its  own  work.’ 

II.  The  Psychology  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  time  now  to  consider  the  bearing  of  these  results  on  our  original 
question : Did  Plato,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  deduce  his  social  structure 
from  his  psychology,  ov  hi.s  psychology  from  his  social  structure  ? 

We  started  from  the  apparently  strange  and  unjustified  assumption 
{Rep.  427  R)  that  the  four  virtues  must  cover  the  whole  field  of  virtue,  so  that, 
in  the  sean.di  f-.-i  Jnsti-,e,  we  could  proceed  by  a method  of  exhaustion.  This 
assumption,  has  now  f»ee!i  explained.  Plato  is  building  on  a popular  repre- 

^ Ar.  Eih.  CL  r v,  r,  /.  'A  (f/xatu  ‘ iy  diKXLOcri'yQ  cuWr^^Srjv  iriir’  aper;;  'vl/ 
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sentation  which  attributed  three  of  the  virtues  to  the  three  main  divisions  of 
human  life,  recognized  in  the  structure  of  Greek  society;  though,  thanks  to 
Socrates  and  Pythagoras,  he  gives  to  <To)(j)poavvr)  a more  extended  and  complex 
meaning.  Now,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  when 
he  originally  shaped  his  theory  of  the  correspondence  between  the  three  classes 
of  the  State  and  the  three  parts  of  the  human  soul,  he  followed  the  same  order 
as  that  in  which  the  theory  is  actually  set  forth  in  the  Rcptiblic,  beginning  with 
society  and  going  on  from  that  to  individual  psychology.  We  must  also 
reverse  the  statement  of  Zeller,^  that  ‘ the  basis  for  the  plurality  of  Virtues  is 
sought  by  Plato — and  just  herein  lies  the  peculiarity  of  his  theory — not  in  the 
variety  of  the  objects  to  which  moral  activity  is  related,  but  in  the  variety  of 
the  spiritual  pov/ers  operative  in  virtue  (or,  as  he  puts  it,  “ parts  of  the  Soul  ”)» 
and  it  is  by  this  way  that  he  reaches  the  four  acknowledged  primary  virtues.’ 
It  now  seems  more  probable  that  Plato  argued  in  his  own  mind  just  as 
Socrates  argues  in  the  Republic.  The  State  has  three  main  classes,  each  with 
its  special  function  {epyov)^  and  therefore  its  special  excellence  (aper?;,  see 
Rsp,  fin.).  ‘Are  we  not  bound,  then,  to  admit  this  much-— that  there  must 
...  be  in  each  of  ns  the  same  forms  and  characters  of  soul  that  there  are  in  the 
State  ? For  where  else  can  those  in  the  State  have  come  from  ? It  would  be 
^ absurd  to  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  element  of  passion  or  spirit  had  not 
hcome  from  the  individuals,  wherever  it  is  present  in  a Stated^  And  again : 

‘ You  see  that  there  must  be  as  man}^  forms  of  human  character  as  there  are 
forms  of  governnierit.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  forms  of  government  arise 
somehcw  •'  from  an  oak  or  a rock,”  and  not  from  the  characters  that  exist  in 
Stales?'’  By  this  train  of  thought  Plato  wa.s  led  from  the  division  of  the 
State  and  its  three  departmental  virtues  to  the  similar  division  of  the  individual 
souL 

The  new  and  peculiar  feature  of  this  psychology  is  the  invention  of  the 
part  called  to  intermediate  between  Reason  and  Desire.  Reason 

has  its  virtue  of  Wisdom,  like  that  of  the  jiponr  filoiiXTifiopoT ; Desire  has  its 
SophrosynCy  like  that  of  the  child  or  youth.  The  virtue  of  auBpeia  demands  a 

part  of  the  seuf  ter  corresporrd  to- it. To  -meet- this  demand,  Plato  (or  hi? 

Pythagorean  predeces:s(>rs)  iaverited  This  view  of  the  genesis  of 

his  triple  psyclvology  will  become  more  probable,  if  we  can  show  that  the 
scheme  is  artificial  and  false,  and  not  such  as  a philosopher  working  inde- 
pendently by  direct  introspective  analysis  would  be  likely  to  reach.  With  this 
view,  I propose  to  examine  the  analysis  of  the  soul  in  Rep.  436  A to  441  C — 
a somevmat  intricate  argument,  v/hich  has  not  been  quite  satisfactorily 
understood. 

1 PJiil.  d.  Griech.^  ii,  SS3.  Hirzel  op',  cit.  p.  ol-qdelr)  rb  dvfioeidi^  Ik  rwv  Ibi-wTuv  h rats 

379  accepts  this  ’.vithout  question.  nbXcakv  iyytyopevat.  . . . 

2 Rip.  435  E ap’  S’  ’ Rep.  544  D ; oTirO'o^i'  Sti  Kal  avOpdiiruiv  ^tdr} 

dvdyKT}  6,ao\o7eii'  5ri  -/e  ra  aura  eu  evderTy  Toaavra  dvdyK-q  rpb-r'jjv  ehat,  ccraTrep  kclI  TrokiTeiCiv  ; 

r,aQv  etSq  TO  Kct  ijdrj  arrep  iy  rp  rraXet : ov  yap  rrov  ij  oUi  ix  op'jos  rrodey  e/c  Trirpa.<s  ras  TroXirciay 
dWodev  Jxercre  dfp^xTai.  yoXo^ov  yap  dU  dr)  ct  ns  ytyveadaLy  dW  ovx^  e/c  ruiv  ij&^v  rCiv  iw  rcu':  sroXen  ; 
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At  436  A Socrates  observes  that  it  is  one  thing  to  argue,  as  he  has  done, 
that  the  same  general  types  of  character  (spirited,  philosophic,  gain-loving) 
that  are  found  in  States  must  occur  in  individuals ; another  thing  to  show  that 
every  individual  soul  consists  of  three  distinct  'parts,'  'forms,'  or  'kinds' 
(fieprj,  elBjjj  ''/evrj),  with  three  corresponding  virtuesA  Then  follows  a proof  oy 
this  proposition,  in  a hypothetical  form.  / 

The  hypothesis,  stated  and  explained  436  B to  437  A,  is  that  ' the  same 
thing  cannot  do  two  opposite  things  or  be  in  two  opposite  states  in  respect  of 
the  same  part  of  itself  and  with  reference  to  the  same  object  at  the  same  time. 
Consequently,  if  we  find  this  happening  among  those  parts  we  are  considering, 
we  shall  know  that  th.^ are- not  identical,  b iil_a_pl u r al i ty . ' We  lay  this  down 
as  an  hypothesis,  agreeing  that,  if  it  shall  ever  be  proved  false,  we  will  abandon 
all  the  conclusions  we  shall  now  deduce  from  it  (437  A). 

(i)  437  B to  439  E.  The  hypothesis  is  now  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to 
distinguish  Reason  from  Appetite. 

(a)  We  first  distinguish  a pair  of  oppositedasses  of  mental  states,:  assent, 
desire,  wishing,  etc.,  and  their  contraries,  dissent,  disinclination,  iinwillingncss, 
etc.  (437  B to  D). 

{h)  Then  follows  an  argument,  the  exact  point  of  v/hich  has  been  mis- 
understood. The  first  step  is  to  single  out  from  the  whole  general  class  above 
mentioned  one  special  form  of  desire.  This  is  the  simplest,  lowest,  and  least 
intellectual  form,  namely  a mere  physical  craving,  such  as  thirst.  Our  object 
is  to  analyze  the  state  of  mind  of  a person  who  is  thirsty  (desires  to  drink)  and 
yet  is  unwilling  to  drink  (desires  not  to  drink),  because  he  thinks  it  bad  for 
him.  V/e  want  to  prove  that  there  is  here  a fiat  contradiction — • I will  dvir'k.’ 


' I will  not  drink  ’ — snowing  that  two  distinct  parts  of  soul  must  be  involved. 
We  will  call  this  state  of  mind  ‘the  confilct  of  motives.’ 

Now,  in  order  to  establish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  first  that  ‘ clursl  ' 
means,  and  involves,  nothing  more  than  simply  a craving  for  drink  : it  docs  not 
involve  also  a moral  judgment:  ‘It  is  good  to  drink,'  or  "'I  ought  to  drink.' 
The  intricate  argument  that  follows  (437  D to  439  B)  is  designed  to  prove 
this.^  _ ..  ...  - 


^ It  should  Lc  noticed  tuat  :hese  ‘ parts  ’ are 
not  called  gncidties)  ; whereas  Justice 

is  described  as  a divauts  (a  ‘ power  ’ or  * virtv.e  ') 
4^3  B. 

^ The  subdety  of  the  point  has  eluded  the 
commeutators.  The  arr^unierit  is  to  dispose  of 
an  objection  st.nted  at  438  A as  follows  : ' \ye 
r'.ust  vcA  a’ir  vv  O'V.'srIve'.,  C'-r  '.varit  : ; 
bard  enough,  to  re  dicturced  by  the  objeciioa 
thi.i  U(>  c<^:e  siu.piv  • cirivift.,  ’ but  only 

•'good  drink/’  nor  simply  "food,"  but  only 
“good  foid,"  on  lb.  t rou)  i t;)at  c'/cr)bod\  (so 
v.e  arc  tcld/  de..ii'.  . ^-v.  i i . and  s<-,  if  thirst 
is  a dcsiro,  !:  mas.  1 ..  j.  vI..  -,  of  drinx  or 

wb.vtev'-r  ci-e  i;  be  a dwsirc  oi  ; and  so  on 
With  the  ot’.'ttr  Oesites.’ 


'the  objection  is  awkwardly  worded. 

The  objector  bolds  that  the  object  of  every 
desire  is  an  ‘ apparent  good  ’ 

Ar.  Eth.  Nic.  y iv,  i),  i.e.  an  object  which  is 
not  only  desired,  but  also  implicitly  judged  to  be 
good.  Similarly,  the  desire  not  to  drink  is  sup- 
posed to  imply  a judgment  that  it  is  bad  to 
driok.  In  both  cases,  tlie  desire  ar.-l  tiie  j idg- 
menc  arc  confused  ; and  tiie  desi.'C  for  drink 
together  with  the  implied  judgment  of  good  is 
compendiously  called  ‘desire  for  guod  drinlv.’ 
The  obscurity  of  this  uniortun.ate  phrxse  Itas 
balded  interpreters  All  is  clear  when  we  tee 
ihat  it  means  a desire  for  drink  confused  with  a 
(supposed;  implied  judgment  that  to  drink  is  a 
good  thing.  The  objector  holds  that  such  a 
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■ (c)  The  final  step,  at  439  B to  E,  takes  us  back  to  the  conflict  of  motives. 
In  the  thirsty  man,  appetite  makes  its  simple  affirmation  * I want  to  drink.’ 
But  the  same  man,  also  and  simultaneously,  wants  not  to  drink.  It  follows 
from  our  hypothesis  that  this  refusal  cannot  be  made  by  the  same  partjpf  the 
soul  as  that  which  makes  the  affirmation.  It  is  assigned  to  the  reflective  part, 
because  the  refusal  is  caused  by  a moral  judgment,  such  as  we  have  seen 
is  absent  from  mere  appetite.  So  the  first  distinction,  between  Appetite  and 
Reason,  is  established. 

(2)  We  pass  next  to  the  definition  of  a third  ‘ form  ’^pf^soul,  intermediate 
between  the  other  two,  with  the  words  ‘ Let  us  take  it,  then,  that  we  have 
distinguished  two  forms  contained  in  the  soul.  Now  take  the  principle  of 
indignation  (or  anger),  the  thing  that  makes  us  angry  (or,  in  a passion).  Is 
that  a third  form,  or  is  it  of  the  same  nature  as  either  of  the  two  others?’  It 
is  noticeable  that  by  putting  the  question  in  this  way,  Plato  assumes  that  the 
third  part  must  be  or  to  Ov/j.oecBl^ ; the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  a 

dislinoi  part.  - 

We  still  take  the  case  of  a conflict  of  motives,  illustrated  by  the  stor,^  of 
Leontius,  desiring  to  look  at  the  corpses  of  executed  criminals  and  at  the  same 
time  revolted  by  the  thought  of  doing  so.  Penally,  mastered  by  his  desire  and 
flying  into  a passion.  Leontius  ran  up  to  the  corpses,  and,  holding  his  eyes 
wide  open  with  his  fingers,  said,  ^ There  you  are,  confound  you  ! take  your  fill 


Judgment  is  implied  in  (or  rattier,  not  distin- 
guished from)  every  3ta.te  of  desire,  even  a 
physical  craving.  like  thirst.  If  we  stare  bis 
objection  morn  clearly  for  him.,  it  means  that  Li 
.his  view  the  confl.ict  o.f  motives  is  alv/ays  a 
coufiici;  between  evo  moral  judgmentij  (‘It  is 
good,  it  is  bad,  to  dririh  ')  and  t'vvo  correspoudlng 
desires  (‘  1 want,  I want  not.  to  drink  ’). 

Nov.,  ii'  ibis  were  txue,  it  would  wmeck  Plato’s 
argument,  'oecause,  on  that  showing,  the  conflict 
of  moti.ves  would  be  a state  of  doubt  wherher  it 
is  good  or  bad  to  drin’K,  with  a corresponding 
wavering  of  desire  to  drink  or  not  to  drink,  as 
judgment  inclined  this  way  or  that.  Bat  this 
-cooid  most  natnra.Hy  bo  conceived  as  happsrdng 
in  one  smd  the  same  ‘ part  ' of  the  soul,  and  so 
would  w-reck  the  desireti  conclusion  that  two 
distinct  part?  must  be  in  play. 

Accordingly,  the  objection  is  refuted  in  the 
following  way  (43S  A to  439  B).  Plato  argues 
that  what  the  objector  calls  ‘desire  for  good 
drink  ’ is  coitiplex,  and  something  more  than 
mere  ‘thirst.’  It  is,  as  he  puts  it,  a distinct 
species  of  desire  for  rTri.ok  or  or  thirst,  ‘desire 
for  bad  drink  ' being  another  species,  ‘ desire  for 
hot  drink  ’ yet  another,  and  so  on.  When  Piato 
speaks  of  ‘ thirst’  he  does  not  moan  any  of  these 
species,  but  the  simple  genus,  ‘ .-lesire  ."or  drink  ’ 
(as  such),  and  nothing  more.  The  form  of  the 
argument  is  unfortunate  ; it  is  dictated  by  the 
phrase  ‘ desire  for  good  drink.’  The  proof  given, 
moreover  (w'e  need  not  follov;  il  in  detail),  is 


hillacious,  involving  a confusion  of  several 
diiferent  types  of  relation,  which  haj^pcri  to  be 
expressed  in  Greek  by  tbe  genitive  case.  But 
the  conclusion,  .stated  in  the  foiiowiog  v/ords 
(439  A),  is  sound;  ‘For  ;iny  particular  sort  of 
drink  there  will  be  a particular  sort  of  thirst  : 
but  just  thirst,  pure  and  simple,  is  neither  for 
much  drink  nor  for  little,  neither  for  good  drink 
nor  for  bad,  nor  (in  a word)  for  any  particular 
sort  of  drink ; but  thirst  in  itself  is  simply  for 
dvinh  in  itself.  . . . The  thirsty  man’s  soul,  just 
in  so  far  a?  it  is  thirsty,  wishes  for  nothing 
except  drink  ; its  desire:  and  its  impulse  is 
towards  that  and  nothing  else.’ 

Translated  into  mo:‘e  satisfactory  "terms,  this 
means  that  a mere  physical  craving  for  some 
object  (such  as  drink)  is  not,  and  does  not 
involve,  a moral  judgment  (true  or  false)  that 
that  object  isgoui,  or  that  the  desire  ought  to  be 
satisfleT  Though  we  may  hold  that  the  object 
of  ^oijXrjcris  is  always  a (paLvSfieuov  ayadSv,  the 
same  is  not  true  of  the  cbjects  of  kwidvfiia.  So 
the  objector  is  refuted  ; and  we  have  succeeded 
.'U  isolating  this  simple  physical  craving  from 
any  implication  with  moral  judgment,  and  im- 
plied, moreover,  that  such  simple  cravings  do 
actually  occur. 

^ 439  E Ttturtt  ijutv  rolvi'v  ouo  fj^dv  uplaOu/  eldrj 
iy  rg  ^v'xv  ivovra  • r6  5c  otj  tqO  dvfxov  nal  (p 
dvfjiovfjieda.  Tcbrepov  rpiTOu,  t)  tootcou  irorepip  dtu,  etij 

6ao<pv4s. 
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of  this  beautiful  spectacle.*  The  inference  drawn  is  that  anger  (or ‘temper’ 
opyr'i)  sometimes  is  at  war  with  the  appetites.  Often,  we  are  told,  we  observe 
a man  who  is  constrained  by  his  desires  against  reflection,  abusing  himself 
and  in  a passion  with  this  thing  in  him  that  constrains  him,  dvp,6<:  taking  the 
side  of  reflection  in  this  internal  dissension.  It  is  added  that  we  never  observe 
Ovfio^  taking  sides  with  desire  in  such  a case. 

Again,  when  a man  thinks  he  is  in  the  wrong,  the  more  generous 
{yevvacorepo^;)  he  is,  the  less  can  he  be  angry  at  anything  he  may  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  one  whom  he  has  injured.  Whereas,  when  he  is  himself  wronged, 
his  OvpLo^  boils  and  chafes  and  takes  up  arms  on  the  side  of  the  right  as  he 
conceives  it,  and  will  not  desist  from  its  efforts  till  he  is  revenged,  or  dead,  or 
his  passion  is  calmed  by  reason,  as  a dog  is  called  off  by  a shepherd. 

The  conclusion  is  that  to  OvfioetSh  is  a different  ‘part  ’ from  appetite. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  reflective  principle. 
Children  ‘ from  their  birth  upwards  ’ are  full  of  QvpM'^y  whereas  reflection  is 
attained  late  in  life,  if  at  all.  ©u/xo?  is  observable,  too,  in  animals.  It  is, 
moreover,  sometimes  rebuked  by  reason. 

We  conclude  that  it  is  a third  and  distinct  part  of  the  soul.  ‘ We  are 
satisfactorily  agreed  that  the  same  ‘kinds,’  and  the  same  number  of  them  tliat 
there  were  in  the  State,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  soul  of  every  iudividual  ^ 
(441  C),  We  then  go  on  to  point  out  that  the  individual  has  virtues  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  State. 


Such  is  the  argument  by  which  the  famous  tripartite  psychology  is 
established.  When  we  consider  it,  we  see  at  once  that  it  Is  not  a complete 
psychology  : faculties  siiqb  as^sensationjind  perception  ar^j^ot  even  mentioned. 
It  is  arrived  at  by  the  analysis  merely  of  one  complex  state  of  mind,  the^ 
conflict  of  motives,  which  is  compared  to  a strife  between  two  factions  in  a 
State. ^ The  whole  description  figures  (so  to  say)  a poliiical  condition  of  the 
soul,  in  which  th^yorse  part  rebels  against  the  rule  of  the  better,  and  dt'/xo? 
steps  in,  as  the  livTjpe^  in  tne  State  intervene  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the 
jepovT^  uponTEe  thjr^  umruly-ela  ss.  ~ 

^ Now,  according  to  the  accepted  view,  we  are  to  believe  that  Plato  began 
with  this  psychbiogical  analysis  of  the  parts  of  soul;  that  he  deduced  the 
nurnber  and  nature, of  the  cardinal  virtues  from  the  number  and  nature  of 
these  parts;  and  that,  finally,  he  constructed  his  State  in  three  divisions  to 
correspond  with  the  soul.  We  may  fairly  ask : Is  the  psychological  scheme 
the  sort  of  scheme  that  would  naturally  be  reached,  from  unbiassed  intro- 


440  B.  6z:rtc  a'Jo:7  jrra 
7t7r(f'74M'0.v  rU- Cf  A IS  a 

<rTdi<xij  among  the  three  parts.  237  D, 

od  aJ  in’OTi'Xdi  Ctl  uuo  rai  loroif 

I'c.i  apX'^.i’rc  Ka.1  I'fVirc  . , . i)  otja 

- ; ;7  &\y-n  Ci  tVi.'fTTjr'j;  C'ga,  q 

roJ  c-picTTOv.  <!/  riirz  p.iv  cpLovadTOv, 


or*  fTTa<ri<i^€T0V’  real  Tori  ^ trCpa., 
lA\orc  5c  i)  iripa  Kpare?.  do^qs  pkv  oZv  iwl  r6 
dpecTov  \6yip  dyoverqs  Kal  Kparova-qs  tQ  Kpdre' 
o-'jj<ppOir6uq  6voua'  (Tidvpias  5^  eXxoveys 

TjJ-jydr  K-il  dp^d<xq\-  (v  qylv  rj  c£>x^ 
pA(jdq. 
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spection,  by  a philosopher  who  set  himself  to  analyze  human  nature^  in  order 
subsequently  to  construct  a form  of  society  based  upon  his  results?  The 
weak  point  of  the  scheme  is  to  OvfioeL^h,  The  distinction  between  Reason 
and  Appetite,  a rational  part  and  an  irrational,  is  well  established,  and  there 
is  some  evidence  for  its  being  of  Pythagorean  origin  A But  this  third,  inter- 
mediate  part  is  novel,  and,  when  we  look  into  it,  factitious.  It  has  all  the  air 
of  being  invented  to  suit  some  foregone  conclusion. 

If  we  ask  what  actual  psychological  elements  Plato  is  attempting  to 
describe  in  his  account  of  to  Ov^oeihhy  it  will  appear  that  he  is  confusing  two 
quite  distinct  things,  and  also  that  neither  of  these  has  any  real  claim  to  be  set 
up  as  one  of  three  ^ parts  ’ of  the  soul. 

0i;/ro9  in  Homer  includes  ail  the  life-pov/ers  which  distinguish  a living 
man  from  a corpse.  It  covers  desires,  feelings,  will,  spirit,  courage,  thought. 
These  various  senses  survive  in  compounds : thought  in  ivOv^jbela-Oacj  to  ponder 
over  a thing ; spirit^  cojirage,  eagerness,  in  irpoOufio^,  aOufio^,  padv/M}<i ; desire  in 
f'TcftvpJ'z,  ^ having  a mind  to  something  * iarC  puoe,  Herod.).  In  hfth- 

century  writers  (apart  from  the  poets,  who  keep  up  the  Homeric  usages)  it 
narrows  down  to  mean  ’ anger/  ^passion/  or  * spirit/  In  Thucydides  ii,  ii,  7 
we  find  it  opposed  to  Xor/tcrfiGS  : opyi]  TTpocnrlTTrei,  fcal  ol  XoyLcrfi^  ikaxiara 
')^p<of.'.evGL  TrXeerra  cpyoi/  KaOi(jrain'ai.,  Thus,  the  ordinary  vie v/,  it 

was  a passion  or  emotion,  v/hich,  so  far  from  being  ahvays  the  ally  of  reason, 
needed  to  be  suppressed  like  any  other. 

This  simple,  primary  emotion  of  anger  is  evidently  one  of  the  things  Plato 
has  in  mind  in  our  passage,  He  uses  as  synonymous  with  op-y/) ; it  is 

P * what  makes  us  in  a passion  it  boils  aad  chafes ; above  ail,  it 

is  instinctive  and  innate,  for  it  is  present  in  children  from  their  birth,  and  even 
in  animals.  All  this  manifestly  describes  the  primary  emotion  of  anger,  which 
belongs  to  the  elementary  instinct  of  pugnacity.  As  such,  it  is  simply  one 
among  many  primary^  emotions,  such  as  fear,  €urio5ity.>  disgust,  etc.  The  only 
possible  groundfaT^ingjing  it  out  from  the  rest  is^that,  tlTe  in^inct.  of 
pugnacity  is  the  native  basis  of  For  that  reason  it  was 

singled  out  and  described  in,  the  first __ sketc:H^f/th^,Guapdian*s  .innate . . dis- 
pcsition  at  375  .4^  But  this  means  that  Plato  started  with  the  virtue  of  the 

fighting  man  or  class,  and  deduced  the  distiru:t  part  of  the  soul  from  iL  

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  that,  if  OupLo^  means  simply  anger,  it  is 
not  true  to  say,  as  Plato  does,  that  this  element  in  the  soul  never  sides  with 
desire  against  reflection.  Plato  goes  near  to  admitting  this,  where  he  says 
that  Bufji6<;  needs  sometimes  to  be  rebuked  b}-  reflection,  when  it  Is  uLoylcrTO}^ 
Ovjiovgevos  (441  C).  And,  if  we  take  the  iilustraiiion  of  Leontius,  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  imagine  anger  reinforcing  desire  against  reason,  and  the  man  angrily 
saying  to  his  reflective  part : ‘ I don’t  care  what  you  say,  confound  you  ! I 
will  go  and  look.’  Or,  again,  a man  who  desires  to  commit  some  cruel  action, 


r Rohde,  Psyche^,  ii,  170,  I believe  that  Em- 
pedocles distinguished  an  immortal  migrating 


part  of  soul  from  the  mortal  part,  see  my  Frc'in 
Rilig,'on  to  Philosophy,  1912,  § 124. 
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will  often  work  himself  up  into  a passion,  to  overpower  the  restraint  of  reason.^ 
Plato  overlooks  these  obvious  facts,  because  he  fails  to  distinguish  mere  anger 
from  a quite  different  psychological  factor,  best  described  as  a sentiment — the 
sentiment  of  honour,  or  of  self-respect. 

A sentiment  differs  from  a primary  emotion,  such  as  anger,  in  that  it  is  an 
organized  system  of  emotional  tendencies,  centred  upon  some  object  or  idea, 
which,  whenever  it  is  presented,  tends  to  set  all  those  emotional  tendencies  in 
action.^  Thus,  a sentiment  of  hatred  is  centred  on  some  particular  person  or 
thing,  and  involves  several  primary  emotions,  such  as  repulsion,  fear,  anger, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  excited  in  one  complex  feeling,  when  we  see  the  object  of 
our  hate.  Plainly  a sentiment  is  a thing  which  is  not  innate,  but  gradually 
organized  in  the  individual ; and  the  sentiments  of  any  individual  will  be 
different  from  those  of  any  other  in  a wa)^  in  which  primary  emotions  do  mpt 
differ,  because  his  sentiments  will  be  centred  on  different  objects  and  vary 
with  his  temperament.  The  self-regarding  sentiment,  self-respect,  the  ^ sense 
of  honour,’  will  be  centred  on  the  conception  that  any  individual  has  of  his  cwii 
‘self’ and  of  what  is  worthy  or  urnvorthy  of  it.  It  is  this  that  will  second 
reflection  against  desires  that  are  condemned  as  unworthy  of  the  self,  and 
w'ill  be  excited  to  indignation  when  ethers  behave  unjustly.  The  word 
‘ indignation  ’ marks  that  anger,  or  pugTiacit5’',  may  be  a prominent  factor  in 
such  a sentiment ; but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor.  Plato  comes  near  to 
recognizing  the  nature  of  this  sentiment  when  he  describes  it  as  ro 
Kal  (f)i\6rifMou  (581  B).  It  is  closely  connected  with  ambition  and  competitive 
impulses  : and  its  association  with  ‘ honour  ’ is  marked  by  the  statement  at 
440  C,  that  the  more  * gcncroiis'  (s/eiJua(.6T€pi)^)  a man  is,  the  less  will  he  be  abk  ’ 
to-  resent  sufferings  w^hich  he  acknowledges  to  be  deserved.  Thi.s,  then,  is  the 
other  psychological  element  which  Plato  has  confused  with  anger.  Once 
more,  we  must  remark  that  the  self-regarding  sentiment  is  only  one  of  iraiyv 
sentiments  in  any  individual,  and  that,  no  more  than  anger,  is  it  e'.ntitled  to 
rank  as  a separate  ‘ part of  the  soul, 

- It  is  now  clear  that  this  triple  psychology  is  artifleial,  and  really  comes  to 
hd*  morje  than  an  analysis  of  the.  factors  im’o’"’ed  in  one  particular  state  of  rmed 

Further,  this  slate  of  mind  is  selected  for  analysis 


— the  conflict  of  motives, 
because  of  its  ‘political’  character,  as  a faction-flght  in  the  soul;  the  whole 
inquiry"  is  suggested  by  the  political  analog^g  and  its  results  are  predetermined 
by  the  need  of  finding  a part  of  the  soul  which  may  act  as  a police-force  to  help 
reason  in  its  rule,  and  C3,n  have  dvSpeta  for  its  characteristic  virtue. 


To  sum  up.  I conclude  (i)  that  the  unproved  assumption  that  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  covei  the  whole  of  human  virtue  is  explained,  when  we  soc 


A‘ 


ruin.;  to  P!’’- 


tarcTt,  virt.  w. 442  B;  vA  first  accept 


Plato’s  '.'lev.  i<f  t'uuA-.  >■  ~h 

V4;  .-(i  tils’ll , il'>  roi’ 


- For  this  viev.-  of  the  nat  ire  of  a ' ‘^en'ime 
first  formulated  by  Mr.  Shand,  see  \V.  McDougail, 
So  cial  Psycholcsy. 
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that  three  of  them  were  popularly  regarded  as  correlated  with  the  three  ages  of 
human  life ; (2)  that  the  structure  of  early  Greek  societies,  as  of  other  primitive 
societies,  was  based  on  the  distinction  of  three  main  age-grades,  of  which  the 
three  virtues  are  characteristic;  (3)  that  Plato’s  own  Ideal  State  has  the  same 
age  basis  underlying  the  other  features  peculiar  to  it,  and  is  indeed  trans- 
parently modelled  on  the  Spartan  constitution  ; (4)  that  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  Plato  started  with  the  three  divisions  of  his  State  and  their  several  virtues, 
and  then,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  * natural  ’ State  must  reflect 
on  a large  scale  the  constitution  of  the  individual  ‘ nature,’  arranged  the  struc- 
ture of  the  soul  to  correspond  with  his  polity. 

F.  M.  Corn  FORD. 

Trinity  College, 

Cambridge. 
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THE  TENTH  :ARGU,HE I’P'  'TO.  iKiSTOPHANES^’  CLOUDS, 

u _ , .f  - ’ N'  ^ ’ 

In  vol.  v.  p.  259  I suggy&ited  that  aa  .th’e  tenth  argument  to  Aristophanes’  Clouds 

viKvOils  (line  5^'  is  a raistakeTar  hss  been  good  enough 

to  point  out  10  me  tiiat  this  suggestion  was  made  earlier  by  O.  Ulrich  in  Tirocinium 
T'rgtV  jBjTrriTnrR  (Berciini,  1883),  p.  27. 

- -Ni  TN  iT.r“  --  H.  Richards. 
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